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DEMOCRACY IN VIRGINIA. 

One of the most extraordinary perversions of facts occurring 
with New England historians is their apparently studious at- 
tempt to represent the New England colonies as democracies in 
contrast to Virginia, which they represent as an aristocracy. 
The fact is that, while the institutions of New England were 
more democratic in form, they were far more aristocratic in the 
substance of the administration. The limited suffrage and the 
peculiar forms of the elections in the towns made permanent 
the terms of the officeholders in spite of annual elections, and the 
aristocracy, though not so spectacular as that of Virginia, had 
much greater authority in the management of colonial affairs. 

On the other hand, the institution of negro slavery made 
race and not class the great distinction in Virginia society. And 
hence, when, after the Revolution, each American community had 
for the first time the direction, without foreign restraint, of its 
own affairs, Virginia became the headquarters of the Democratic- 
Republican party of popular ideas and New England that of the 
Federalist Party, the party of aristocratic ideas and class dis- 
tinctions. 

Jefferson stated these differences between Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts very clearly in a letter which he wrote to John Adams 
July 5, 1814: 

It is probable that our difference of opinion may, in some meas- 
ure, be produced by a difference of character in those among whom we 
live. From what 1 have seen of Massachusetts and Connecticut my- 
self, and still more from what I have heard, and the character given 
of the former by yourself who know them so much better, there 
seems to be in those two States a traditionary reverence for certain fami- 
lies, which has rendered the offices of the government nearly hereditary 
in those families. I presume that from an early period of your 
history, members of those families happening to possess virtue and 
talents, have honestly exercised them for the good of the people, 
and by their services have endeared their names to them. In coupling 
Connecticut with you, I mean it politically only, not morally. For 
having made the Bible the common law of their land, they seemed to 
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have modeled their morality on the story of Jacob and Laban. But 
although this hereditary succession to office with you may in some 
degree, be founded in real family merit, yet in a much higher degree, 
it has proceeded from your strict alliance of Church and State. These 
families are canonized in the eyes of the people on common principles, 
"you tickle me, and I will tickle you." 

In Virginia we have nothing of this. Our clergy, before the Revolu- 
tion, having been secured against rivalship by fixed salaries, did not 
give themselves the trouble of acquiring influence over the people. 
Of wealth, there were great accumulations in particular families, 
handed down from generation to generation, under the English law 
of entails. But the only object of ambition for the wealthy was a 
seat in the King's Council. All their court then was paid to the 
crown and its creatures; and they Philipized in all collisions between 
the King and the people. Hence they were unpopular; and that 
unpopularity continues attached to their names. A Randolph, a Car- 
ter, or a Burwell must have great personal superiority over a common 
competitor to be elected by the people even at this day. At the first 
session of our legislature after the Declaration of Independence, we 
passed a law abolishing entails. And this was followed by one abol- 
ishing the privilege of primogeniture, and dividing the lands of intes- 
tates equally among all their children, or other representatives. These 
laws, drawn by myself, laid the ax to the foot of pseudo-aristocracy. 



LETTERS OE ARMISTEAD THOMSON MASON. 
1813-1818. 

(Communicated by Kate Mason Rowland.) 

To John Thomson Mason, Lexington, Kentucky. 

"Camp on Craney Island, 30th May, 1813. 

My dear Brother, 

I have been six weeks encamped in this neighborhood. This 
island, on which I have under my command a force of five hun- 
dred effective men, is the advanced post of the army. It is about 
five miles below Norfolk on the road to Linhaven Bay, where the 
enemy now lies. Our whole army in this vicinity is three thou- 
sand strong. General Hampton who commanded here has just 
left us for the Canada line ; and the chief command devolves on 
General R. B. Taylor. The enemy were reinforced last night, 
the night before General Hampton departed, and he heard 



